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CHAPTER I 



THE NEW LOOK AND THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC DISCUSSION OF 

MILITARY POLICY 

In January 1953, a Republican administration took control of the 
Executive Branch of the United States Government bringing with it a commitment 
to discover a notional strategy better suited to United States' objectives in the 
cold war. The military policy component of the strategy which was evolved was 
the so-called New Look, and like other aspects of cold war strategy, it has re- 
ceived extensive polemical treatment. Was it a "good" policy" Wos ?t adequate 
to future, or even to present needs? Wos it too narrow in concept, too Inflexible? 
Such are typical questions publicly raised and publicly answered in connection 
with the New Look. 

But of perhaps greater significance is a question hitherto unasked and 
unanswered: Wos the basis for public discussion of this policy factually sufficient" 
What were the official statements, explanations, and Justifications in support of the 



^For representative discussions of the complex relationship of the 
policy of containment, the Korean War, United States military policy, and the 
Presidential campaign of 1952, see the following: William Reitzel, Morton A. 
Kaplan, and Constance G. Coblenz, United States Fo rei gn Policy 1945-1955 
(Washington: Brookings Institution, 19561, pp. 393-40?; JoKrT W. ^panier, 
American Foreign Policy Since World War H (Rev, ed. New York: Frederick A. 
Fraeger, 1962), pp. 92-104; and, particularly, Charles O. Lerche, Jr., Foreign 
Policy of the American People (2nd ed.; Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1961), pp. 266-2^4 and pp. 349-251; and Robert E. Osgood, Limited Wor 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957), Chaps. VII - IX. 
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New Look? Did these statements odd up to a comprehensive series of connected 
propositions, articulated for maximum public understanding and acceptance? 

This is a different matter from that of the policy's substantive merit and It can be 
approached simply and directly by analyzing that which was said by officials in 
an official capacity. 

This, of course. Is not to evade substantive argument. But In the 

post-World War II years Hie substantive merit of United States military policy has 

been abundantly and frequently debated In public. Yet, can one pretend that the 

time has arrived for a definitive treatment of the subject? It has been tried, of 

course, and others too will make early attempts. But so long as the true nature of 

the mid-twentieth century crisis remains controversial, a final judgement cannot 

2 

be accorded any important area of America's national strategy of that period. 

A definitive treatment requires on historical perspective. 

Thus this thesis will concern itself with the logic of a policy as it was 
presented to the public — both elite public and mass public. But first the question 
of public discussion should itself be examined. Should there be continuing public 
discussions of national strategic problems? 

THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC DISCUSSION 



2 

In fact there is good reason to suppose that the controversy as to what 
constitutes the crisis which nearly everyone perceives is Itself a part of the crisis. 
For example, those who associate communism with the crisis would ignore in good 
part Hie difficult problems of Hie underdeveloped countries; yet these latter problems 
constitute the main crisis for many. Obviously, this division of opinion — and 
there are other views — reduces capacity to respond and so contributes to the crisis 
— whatever be Its true nature. 
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Public discussion of great national issues is an accepted blessing of 
political life in a democratic state. This is not to say that it is a "good" thing 
or that it is necessarily beneficial or that the disucssion is even relevant to the 
real issues as seen by those officials responsible for policy decisions. 

Great debates and little debates have marked the entire course of 

American history from the Jamestown landings in 1607 to the present. The quest 

for self-government and an immediate common interest in survival characterized 

the years proceeding independence and it can be seen that during that period the 

link between individual thought and group action was comparatively direct. Since 

independence, that link has for many reasons been lengthened and the impact of 

.3 

individual thought on government action has come to be less direct. Nonetheless, 
public discussion is a regular feature of the American political landscape. 

Some debates, such as that over the merit of the Constitution of 1787, 
have been relatively sophisticated. The Federalist Papers attest the intellectual 
quality of that debate. But what of the nineteenth century continuous debate over 
national expansion? Does the slogan "manifest destiny" have any intellectual 
stature? And what of the propaganda campaign that proceeded United States seizure 
of the Philippines, Cuba, and Puerto Rico? Was it representative of democracy in 
action? 

Between such extremes there have been numerous other public debates. 

3 

John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (Denver? Allan Swallow, 
1927, 1954), Chapter IV and Chapter V. Professor Dewey discusses in depth the 
disappearance of community relations as the size and complexity of the Nation has 
increased. 
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The nature of the Unton was one. The pros and cons of the Versailles Treaty was 

one. And, perhaps, somewhere In the middle of the spectrum there Is the many- 

faceted debate over strategy, policy and goals that has endured since shortly after 

the end of World War II. In any event the debates will surely continue as long as 

free speech exists and Individuals have both the capacity and Hie inclination for 

political expression. The problem then is how to make public discussion more 

effective and more responsible.^ Or, if that Is too ambitious, how to make it less 

irresponsible and how to prevent it from tying the hands of those who must make 

5 

political decisions*' 

To this end it is worth noting that public discussion of United States 
military policy is based on two underlying assumptions that ore common to dis- 
cussion of other areas of public policy as well. First, It is assumed that the public 
has both the right and the duty to discuss such matters to better fulfill its role In a 
liberal democratic state. This assumption Is not challenged here but the foregoing 
examples should point up Hie need at least to reflect carefully and deeply In each 
cose. Whether or not there Is such a right and/or duty of public discussion should 



4 lbid. 

5 

Recognition of the problem of the proper role of the public In a demo- 
cratic state dates from the elitism of Plato in the fourth century B. C. In the eigh- 
teenth century it was the great concern of Rousseau and was reflected in his "General 
Will" concept. And today Walter Lippmann finds such philosophical reflection of 
the most profound relevance: Public Opinion (New York; Macmillan, 1922, 1960) 
and Essays In The Public Philosophy (Mew York: Mentor, 1955). At the same time, 
this is a pragmatic problem and several contemporary works are pertinent to Hie 
area of foreign policy: Gabriel A. Almond, The American People ond Foreign Policy 
(Now York: Frederick A. Prceger, 1950, 196$); Charles Lerche. op Icit.V and 
James N. Rosenou, Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (New York: Random House, 
1961). 
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be decided In the mind of each citizen and the implications of such a decision 
should be carefully noted. They might not be so apparent as generally believed.^ 

The second assumption underlying public discussion is that the process 
necessarily is an enlightening one. There is an expectation that in raising an 
Issue in public Its true nature will be revealed to the careful scrutiny of the nation, 
that opposing views will be accorded their "proper” weights, and that the dialecti- 
cal process of public discussion will establish the most desirable course. To believe 
that sober public consideration of an issue wilt lead to the best possible solution is, 
then, under the circumstances, really no more than an affirmation of one's belief 
in democracy itself. 

Again, it Is not Hie purpose of this thesis to challenge the second 
assumption any more than the first. Yet, as in the first assumption, there are im- 
plications which should trouble even the most democratically minded citizen. For 
example. If the process is on enlightening one it stands to reason that this result 
can be had only if all relevant factors are considered. But how can one be sure 



Uppmann, op. clt ., pp. 21-29; And: "The unhappy truth is that the 
prevailing public opinion ha* Lean destructively wrong at the critical {unctures. . . . 
Mass opinion has acquired mounting power In this century. It hcs shown Itself to be 
a dangerous master of decisions when the stakes ore life and death." (pp. 23-24). 

^Dewey. op. clt. , Chapter IV, "The Eclipse of die Public." But the 
"public" of Professor Dewey Is a democratic community — l.e., a communicating 
public. For a contradictory belief, see Uppmann, op. clt ., pp. 36-3R: "Cannot 
a multitude of voters be regarded as the practical equivalent of all the people - " 

They cannot be." (p. 37). But on pp. 102-103, Uppmann quotes with favor C. S. 
Polrce to the effect that "Human opinion universally tends in the long run to a 
definite form, which is the truth." The difference is that in the second instance a 
"rational procedure" employed in the context of a "public philosophy" guides, 
shapes, and limits discussion. 
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that oil such factors are In tire open? 

Again, Issues can be isolated In discussion but in Implementation they 
lose this beautiful clarity of focus and must be integrated Into a world that is hope- 
lessly relative. Thus, how can one discuss an issue In depth without a total famili- 
arity with other issues as well? 

Still another point is the inescapable fact that people are different in 
their intellectual capacities, their inclinations, their experiences, and their needs. 
How then can a meaningful public discussion take place simultaneously at all levels 
of political sophistication? On occasion, Jesus spoke In parables and there are 
those who say his purpose was to communicate in the same breath with the different 
levels of his audiences — the masses and the educated elites. But the attempts of 
politicians, officials, and Interest groups to follow suit Is more characterized by 

9 

inane examplo, too-simple analogy, and the misleading slogan or catch-phrase. 
Singly or collectively these are not substitute for Intelligent and informed discussion; 
they only make such discussion that much more difficult. 

The thoughtful democrat will be worried, too, by the knowledge that 
the common interest rarely con muster organized support comparable to that enjoyed 
by special interests. For the factor of organization can easily affect the course of 
discussion — a fact attested by the existence of lobbies and the advertising industry 

Lippmann, op. cit. , pp. 125-127. 

9 

Dewey, op. cit ., pp. 132f. But the first part of Chapter IV, "The 
Eclipse of Hie Public," treats with Hie general frustration of communication between 
the public and the political leadership. 
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as well as by government propaganda agencies and information activities.^ 

A final cause for pause has particular relevance to discussion of 
military or strategic matters: the possibility that — for reasons deemed good and 
sufficient by responsible officials — pertinent information may be withheld and 
thereby greatly alter the substance of conclusions. For example. In discussing 
contemporary military policy, a condition of mutual invulnerability of nuclear 
striking forces, if it existed, could have a decisive effect on policy decisions. 
Yet, the existence or non-existence of such a situation has at times been a classi- 
fied subject. Thus one pole of public discussion might conceivably be separated 
from another by an opposite assumption — that mutual invulnerability does or does 
not exist. The discussion is accordingly meaningless. 

In the same vein, Henry Kissinger's recent work, The Necessity for 
Choice, is a highly regarded analysis of strategy and military policy alternatives. 
Yet, presumably, because of his unfamiliarity with some factual data bearing on 
relative United States-?oviet military strength he confused his brilliant theoretical 
models with a reality that was substantially different.^ And kear ' n rn ' nc ^ 



^The United States Congress recognizes the implications of this pro- 
blem to the extent that government agencies are forbidden by law from expending 
funds for public information activities In behalf of pending or sought for legislation. 
Nonetheless, the vast resources of a government agency or department are regularly 
devoted to marshalling material for support of legislative programs and this material 
reaches the public os a result of subsequent public hearings. See the published 
records of hearings on almost any major bill such as Foreign Aid of Military Applica- 
tions. 



'Henry A. Kissinger, The Necessity for Choice (New York: Anchor 
Books, 1960, 1962), Chapter II, "The Dilemmas of Deterrence." In Chapter I, on 
pp. 15-16, he states: "For all the heat of the controversy, it is important to note 
that there is no dispute about the missile gap as such. It Is generally admitted that 
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book hod a considerable impact on the public. 

Obviously# neither the first nor the second assumption can be easily 
tested. The validity of the idea that public discussion is in itself revealing or that 
if is beneficial or that it is necessary is too much related to basic political con- 
victions# to personal values# and to time-honored precedent. 

One might ask# "What side effects would the restriction of public dis- 
cussion have on the vitality of our democratic process?" Undoubtedly they would 
be large. But how large? And of what specific character? Is it the discussion 
which is beneficial or is it the "truth" which might emerge from discussion? This 
may never be known objectively. Nearly twenty-four hundred years ago Pericles 

told the Athenians that ". . .the great impediment to action is. . .not discussion# but 

12 

the want of that knowledge which is gained by discussion preparatory to action." 
But who is to say that he was right or that what wos good procedure for a tiny city- 
state has the same virtue for a country so large and pluralistic as the United States? 

In the former case it would have been not unreasonable to expect some 



from 1961 until at least the end of 1964 the Soviet Union will possess more missiles 
than the United States." A reviewer for the Washington Post # Chalmers M. Roberts# 
stated that "This is a book# perhaps the b ook# for the beginning of the Kennedy 
Administration.*' (Sunday# 15 January 1961# p. E-7). But another reporter for the 
same newspaper, John G. Norris# stated less than three weeks later that a study by 
the new administration had revealed no evidence "...that any ’missile gap’ exists 
today." (Tuesday# 7 February 1961, p. A-1). Obviously# herein lies cause for 
sober reflection. 

12 

In the "Funeral Oration" as recorded In Thucydides# History of the 
Pslopennssian War (Great Books ed. , Chicago: Henry Regnory Co.# 1948)# 

FTTO 
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sort of consensus to emerge; In the latter. It would be unrealistic to expect such 

a result because of the great diversity of Interests, values, and intellectual abilities. 

Nonetheless, Pericles' advice Is still good democratic dogma and a commitment 

binding on all United States administrations, whatever their political party and 

, 13 

irrespective of whether or not they believe the dogma. 

Thus, there is much to keep in mind when engaging in public discussion. 
Certainly it does not in Itself ensure democratic results. And acceptance of the 
assumptions that it is a right and/or a duty and that it Is an enlightening process 
cannot render the need for o skeptical attitude less compelling. 

There is one final note of caution in approaching this subjects 
In any effort of the Government to communicate its aims to the public 
or to set the stage for public discussion it is altogether too easy to conclude that 
greater effort, more data, and undiluted candor could render the process more effec- 
tive in terms of democratic results. This, too, is not questioned. But this may not 
be possible to accomplish — at least, not to the extent necessary — and wishing 
simply will not change this fact. The reservations expressed above with respect to 
the second assumption are reasons, for example, why such a prescription might be 
impossible to fulfill. 

**** 

The New Look^Uitary policy was a development bound closely to the 
13 

See, for example, Lippmann, op. clt ., p. 42. This whole volume 
is relevant to th® question of th® role of the public~but Chapter IV, "The Public 
Interest," is particularly thought-provoking. And Reitzel, op. cit ., p. 88 describes 
public debate as a "characteristic American political process? 75 
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logic of events that proceeded It. To Illustrate Its relationship to the complex 
whole of United States strategy and foreign policy It Is necessary at this point to 
trace the course of events and policy from the closing months of World War II 
through the Inauguration of President Elsenhower. This is essentially a history of 
tho containment strategy. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE POST WORLD WAR II TREND OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN AND 

MILITARY POLICY 

I. THE BACKGROUND OF CONTAINMENT 



Hlstorlcol Chronology 

The strategy of containment envisaged worldwide application from Its 

inception. ^ However, from the closing months of the European phase of World War 

II until the outbreak of warfare In Korea in 1950, the geographic areas which were 

most directly related to the strategy were Central and Eastern Europe and the so- 

2 

called Northern Tier States of the Middle East. 

As the European war was being brought to conclusion, the United 
States found Itself at war not only with Germany but also with Italy, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania. Except for Italy, these states were Axis satellites. Italy, 



This Is implied by the wording of the Truman Doctrine (see footnote 11) 
and the argument presented by George Kennan In his article "The Sources of Soviet 
Conduct" (see footnote 13); for an opinion to the effect that neither General Marshall 
nor Dean Acheson appreciated the global nature of the struggle against communism 
see William H. Chamberlin, Beyond Containment (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1953), 
p. 83. The term "containment" was the popular identification given the conceptual 
framework of the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. It stems from Kennan’s 
statements that Soviet pressure "can be contained" by counterforce and that " the 
main element of any United States policy towa rd the Soviet Union must be that of. . . 
containment of Russian expansive tendencies." See footnotes 13 and 40 below. The 
quotations appear on p. 99 of the article as reprinted In American Diplomacy . 

2 

However, the developments in China during the years 1946-1949 be- 
came a matter of increasing concern to the United States Government; but, the 
record suggests that at least In the beginning the situation was viewed officially as 
primarily a Chinese domestic tragedy. See United States Department of State, United 
States Relotions With Chino 1944-1949 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1949), pp. ili-xvii (Letter of transmittal) and entire text, passim. 
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a former Axis partner, had surrendered to the Allies, reorganized Its government, 
and entered the war on the side of the Allies.' Austria was technically a port of 
Germany itself. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Albania 
were members of the Allies, the wartime United Nations; they had been defeated 
and occupied. In whole or In part, by Germany, had established governments In 
exile and/ or resistance movements, and had been freed by changes In the fortunes 
of war. 

The task of reconstituting the states of Central and Eastern Europe had 

been before the Allies for some time. There were differences of opinion as to How 

this should be done and the European Advisory Commission had been unablo to rs- 

4 

solve these differences. However, at Yelto In February 1945, the Big Three (the 

United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union) reached what appeared to be 

an understanding. In the Protocol of ths Proceedings of the Conference there was 

contained the "Declaration on Liberated Europe, " by which Is was agreed that ths 

United States, Britain, and the Soviet Union would 

jointly assist the people In any. . .former Axis satellite state In 
Europe... to form interim governmental authorities broadly repre- 
sentative of all democratic elements In the population and 
pledged to the earliest possible establishment through free 



'Italy, under Marshall Badoglio, had signed an armistice with the 
Allies on 3 September 1943 and hod declared war on Germany 13 October 1943. 
Mussolini bad been deposed 25 June 1943. 

^At least part of these difficulties were due to th® lock of "substantive 
detail" In formal Allied plans. See William Peitzel, Morton A. Kaplan, and 
Constance G. Coblenz, United States Foreign Policy 1945-1955 (Washington: 
Brookings Institution 195$, pp. 5#. Chapter iV Is a development of this theme. 
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election of governments responsive to the will of the people. 

The sticky problem of which of two Polish governments appeared to 
be resolved in an agreement that the USSR-sponsored Polish Provisional Govern- 

V ( 

mont (the Lublin Poles) would take in elements of the (London) Polish Govemment- 

in-exil© and rename itself the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity. ^ 

This last was done; the name of the government was changed. But to the USSR, 

whose troops were in occupation of Eastern and Central Europe up to the Elbe 

River in Germany, the issue of broadening the base of Hie Polish government was 

apparently never seriously considered. 

In July 1945, at the Potsdam Conference, the Polish matter was again 

discussed but the Allies lacked politically relevant leverage and Stalin would not 

7 

budge. Thus, all of Eastern Europe and much of Central Europe was occupied by 
troops of the USSR . There was Four-Power occupation in Germany and Austria. 

And Czechoslovakia had installed its govemmen t-i n-exi I e os the United States with- 
drew its troops. 

In the South, Yugoslavia and Albania v/ere in the grasp of Communist 
partisans and shortly to become Communist states. The government-! n-exi! e which 

^United States Department of State, Bulletin, Vol. 12. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1945), p. 215. 

^United States Department of State, Foreign Relations of the United 
States: The Conferences at Malta and Yalta, 1945 (V'oshlngton: Government 
Printing Office, 1955), p. 9/3; also C ] o nberlin, op. cit ., pp. 37-40. 

^Reitzel, op. cit., p. 70. 
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hod returned to Greece had difficulties from the start both because of its narrow 

base of popular support and because of the political activity of Communist partisan 

8 

groups. Even if Soviet motives and intentions were pure, the stark reality of the 
political imbalance tn which one nation controlled so much land and so many peo- 
ple In a strategically important part of the world was not unlike tempting the devil. 
Men of political experience had good cause to fear the worst. 

The year 1946 brought Soviet expansionist designs Into the open so far 
as diplomats were concerned. Th® difficulties In maintaining any type of accord 
between the Great Powers made it Impossible to Implement Important provisions of 
the wartime agreements. But at the end of the year the only outright Communist 
states in Central Europe were Albania and Yugoslavia. 

In February 1947, peace treaties were signed by the Allies with the 
former Axis satellites of Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania. Each treaty guaranteed 
human rights, limited the armed forces, and guaranteed the freo and open navigation 
of the Danube River. But each of these states was also occupied by military forces 
of the USSR and by the end of the year each had a Communist government. So 
had Poland. In a coup d’etat. Communism was imposed on Czechoslovakia in 
February 1948. 

Meanwhile, in Southeast Europe, the difficulties of the Greek govern- 
ment hod by the end of 1946 errupted Into open civil warfare between the weak 
central government and Communist guerilla bands being supplied across the border 

0 

Reitzel, op. cit. , p. 68. 
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9 

from Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania. Great Britain, which had traditionally 
considered It a matter of vital Interest that Russia be kept out of the Mediterranean 
and the Middle East and which had been supporting and assisting the Greek and 
Turkish governments In their efforts to resist Communist pressure, had by the end of 

1946 reached Hie limits of its ability to support either Greece or Turkey. 

The United States was Informed of this critical development In February 

1947 and In March the Truman Doctrine was announced. * ^ Thus the United States 

undertook a responsibility that had from Its outset a long term outlook. What had 

been until that time a series of reactions to developments on an ad hoc basis 

crystallized Into a broader concept which was stated In terms of support for freedom 

12 

against totalitarian subfugation — by direct or indirect means. In July the whole 

13 

broad concept was described brilliantly as a strategy of containment. 

However, unilateral action by the United States appeared not to be a 
means greatly feared by the USSR. Utilizing national Communist parties In France 
and Italy, the Soviet Union was able to impede and threaten the reconstruction effort 



^Chamberlin, of . clt. , pp. 55ff. Ibid, 

^ *The "Truman Doctrine" Is the identification given President Truman's 
address to Congress on 12 March 1947 In which he requested authority to aid and 
assist Greece and Turkey. Because It purported to rest on a principle rather than a 
specific set of circumstances It became known as a doctrine. For text of message 
see Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 16, pp. 829-P32. 

'^Reltzel, op. clt. , p. 86; Chamberlin, op. clt. , pp. 293f. 

13 X, "The Sources of Soviet Conduct," Foreign Affairs, Vol. XXV 
(July 1947), pp. 566-582. "X" was subsequently identified as George F. Kennan, 
Chairman of the State Department's Policy Planning Staff. 
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Western unity. This took shape by evolution from the Anglo-French dlfanco of 

March 1947, to the Brussels Poet of March 1948 which Incorporated the BENELUX 

states, to th© NATO treaty of April 1949. 

At the same time os plans for NATO were being developed, the United 

States was pushing Its proposals for a new West German State. The Soviet Union 

reacted to this lost by imposing on Western Berlin a blocked® of oil surface access 

routes from Juno 194P to May 1949. But the blockade was lifted when It failed to 

15 

prevent th® creation of the new West German State. It now could be seen that 
the actions of the United States could in fact be explained in terms of a strategy of 
containment. 

Ge nesis of the Containment Strategy 

As the fortunes of World War II began to favor the Allies, their atten- 
tion was directed to the practical aspects of reorganizing the European continent 
after the war was over. This is fully documented elsewhere. However, ft Is worthy 
of note that general policies and arrangements first began to flow from the Moscow 
Conference (of Foreign Ministers) In October 1943 and the Teheran Conference of 

1 7 

Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin held In November and December of the same year. 
The European Advisory Commission was set up fn London with representatives from 



^Reltzel, op. clt ., pp. 124ff. 
^Ibld., pp. !06f. 



15 lbld., pp. 152ff. 
I7 lbid., p. 58. 
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each of the Big Three to work out technical political arrangements of liberation 
and occupation. 

The Conferences at Yalta in February 1945 and Potsdam in July 1945 

were primarily concerned with these same political matters. But by the time of the 

18 

Yalta Conference, Allied interests were not in accord. Despite the fact that 

the United States had no vital interests in Eastern and Central Europe, It was 

bound by the principles of the Atlantic Charter and these it sought to uphold by 

19 

seeking specific agreements and a general Allied unity. 

There seemed to be agreement among ranking United States policy- 
makers that the prospects for democratic government in the areas through which the 
Russian army was advancing had to be keyed to a viable Big Three unity. Thus, in 
retrospect It is evident that much more was taken for granted with respect to the 
good intentions of the Soviet Union than, perhaps, was justified in the event. For 
if the Soviet had sought from Germany, during their two year alliance from 1939- 



l%y February 1945, Stalin's armies were completely removed from 
Russian soil and fighting the Germans in Eastern Europe. His political power was 
thus strongly enhanced by military presence. 

19 

John W. Spanier, American Foreign Policy Since World War II 
(Rev. ed.. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, I960, t$62),' pp. l4-t8. Spanier 
quotes a wartime American Intelligence estimate on the likely postwar political 
situation in Europe: "With Germany crushed, there is no power in Europe to 
oppose her tremendous military forces. . . . The conclusions from the foregoing are 
obvious. Since Russia Is the decisive factor In the war, she must be given every 
assistance, end every effort must be made to obtain her friendship. Likewise, since 
without question she will dominate Europe on the defeat of the Axis, it is even more 
essential to develop and maintain the most friendly relations with Russia." (p. 14). 
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1941, spheres of Influence and territorial gains that were in the same general areas 

in which Germany's interests had lain, could it appear reasonable that having fought 

a war in which her own losses were of near catastrophic proportion Russia would in 

20 

the face of an absence of credible resistance reduce it3 pretensions 7 

In any case, rather than crack down over the West-Soviet Union dis- 
agreements discussed at Yalta and Potsdam and thereby risk upsetting what the United 
States believed was the whole — and the only — basis for a satisfactory post-war 

period, the effort was made to preserve a spirit of goodwill — a spirit which perhaps 

21 

did not exist at that time. But slowly, as the series of events came to be viewed 

os a continuum, the United States was jarred Into an awareness of the realities of 

22 

international politics. 

There had been the difficulties in the European Advisory Commission as 
to whether the governmenh-in-exile represented the people in the liberated areas. 
Specifically this was brought to a head in the controversy over the Polish government. 
In the occupied states of Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Austria and 



^The Molotov-RIbbentrop agreement of 24 August 1939, by a secret 
protocol to a non-aggression treaty, divided Eastern Europe into Germany and 
Russian spheres of influence. During the ensuing two years the USSR "consolidated" 
its spheres In a manner that greatly irritated the Germans. Finally, in November 
1940 the USSR pressed for o set of demands to recognize their additional Interests 
In the Balkans, Bulgaria, the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and the area south of 
the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf. See George F. Kennan, Russia and the West 
Under lennin and Stalin (Boston: little. Brown and Co., 1960, 1961), pp. 335-344. 

21 

Spooler, op, clt. , pp. 14-18; Reitzel, op. clt, , pp. 83-85. 

22 

Charles O. Lerche, Foreign Policy of the American People (2nd ed., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Rail, Inc. ^6l), pp. 22~-23d. 
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Germany the Allied Control Councils which hod been established to administer the 

occupation in consonance with the brooder political agreements ropidly became in- 

effective in the absence of the required unanimity. v In the first three of the 

above states, this ineffectiveness left the Soviet army of occupation free to estab- 

24 

llsh policy and obstruct the carrying out of the Yalta pledges. There was the 

Communist assistance to the Greek guerrillas. There were strong “Soviet notes to 

25 

Turkey and Iran, each demanding Intolerable concessions. There wos the break- 
down of East-West cooperation In Germany. There was an utter disregard for what 
the V/est held to be the spirit of the Yalta "Declaration on Liberated Europe," 
particularly evidenced by the Soviet removals of equipment and machinery from its 
zones of occupation. ^ 

Winston Churchill was not the only on® to doubt Soviet post-war 
intentions; there were others too. But surely his wartime concerns for post-war 
Europe were most important and are particularly well -documented. And his speech 
at Fulton, Missouri on 5 March 1946 is tho landmark event that dramatically gave 
the whole series of events a publicly meaningful perspective. He urged "an Anglo- 
American alliance to protect Christian civilization from the Soviet menace, to break 
the 'iron curtain' and ultimately to liberate the peoples enslaved by Communist 

"Reltzel, op. eft ., pp. 66f. Ibid. 

25 

Ibid. , pp. 87, 210, 218; Spanier, op. cit. , pp. 20f. 

26 

Reitzel, op. cit., pp. 86f. 
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tyranny." 

However, the United States continued to react to each instance of 
Soviet provocation as though it were a thing apart. This Is not to say that recog- 
nition was slow to dawn on United States officials; it is only that changing old 
habits and policies takes time. Also despite the fact that the reservoir was fast 
draining, there was still a considerable residue of the goodwill accumulated in 
the course of pursuing a common cause. 

There were those whose assessments of the International political scene 

were the opposite of Mr. Churchill's: Henry Wallace, President Truman's Secretary 

of Commerce, for example, had this outlook and saw In British diplomacy and 

balance-of-power politics all that was wrong with the world. In September 1946 

he made a speech In New York that was not only critical of the British but also 

proposed a United States-Sovlet entente, observing: "We should recognize that we 

have no more business in the political affairs of Eastern Europe than Russia has In 

29 

the political affairs of Latin America, Western Europe, and the USA." 

Mr. Wallace at least showed a poor sense of timing Inasmuch as Secretary 
of State Byrnes, for more than a year, had been reacting to Soviet violations of 
Allied agreements by efforts to gain fulfillment of the Yalta pledges with respect to 
Eastern Europe. United States' policy was beginning to take the form of o new 

27 

Frederick L. Schuman. international Politics (6th ed.. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958), pi 5^S. 

2B 

Reitzel, op. cit. , Chapter V is an interesting discussion of the con- 
siderations involved In changing the direction of policy at that time. 

29 



Schuman, op. cit., p. 595. 
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strategic concept, however slow the process. The following quotation from a 
Brookings publication puts it well: 

Generally speeding (the) . . .development (of an Anglo-** 

American solidarity) did not lead to an official formulation 
of an extreme alternative assumption, namely, that the 
Soviet Union constituted a threat to the security of the 
United States. Even less was such a conclusion understand** 
able to public opinion. But the signs of Soviet intransigence 
were not ignored, and they gradually became common know- 
ledge . A range of interpretations of Soviet behavior was 
built up. Consequently, the characteristic American politi- 
cal process of pubiiciy debating a national position was ~ 
initiated. A working consensus wos not reached until 1947. 

In the meantime within the State Department a new policy was under 

development that was both specific and conceptual . It was discussed favorably at 

a Cabinet meeting on 25 September 1946 and was later to become known as the 
31 

Truman Doctrine . It advocated aid to friendly countries with the apparent pur- 

32 

pose of containing the spread of Communism. 

In February 1947, when Britain informed the United States that it could 
not furnish aid and support to Greece ond Turkey beyond March, the time had 
arrived for announcing the new policy. This was done on 12 March in the form of 
the Truman Doctrine, a message to Congress which requested $400,000,000 to aid 
the above two countries. But the Importance of the message lay in recognition of 
the much broader principle involved — " . . .that it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples who ore resisting attempted subjugation by armed 



^®Reitzel, op. cit. , p. 83. *^ |bid. , pp. llOf. 

32 lbid. 
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minorities or by outside pressures. ..." Britain and the United States had been 
containing Communist power until that time on an od hoc bosis. Now that policy 
had taken on the aspects of a broad concept. 

In July of the same year its conceptual nature was more fully expounded 

and. In addition, its comprehensive nature was made more clear. This was the 

result of the publication of the article, "Sources of Soviet Conduct, ’’ later revealed 

34 

to have been written by State Department official George F. Kennan.'' 

Thus the strategy of containment was bom. 

If. THE STRATEGY OF CONTAINMENT 

There are no other phases of statecraft in which the necessity of satis- 
fying theoretical and conceptual purpose is more pertinent than in the formulation 
of national strategy. Additionally, the strategy formulated must pass the same tests 
or practicality and pragmatic purpose that ore applied to all policies and which aro 
determinant of their political success. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that strategy, no less than policy, is applied to dynamic situations which change 
in character with the passage of time and with the appearance of new variables. 
Thus, continuous review is required to make sure that the original concepts are still 
applicable and to determine what policy is needed to implement the strategy. 

With the advantage of historical perspective we are able to look back 

^Quoted In Thomas P. Brockway, Basic Documents in United States 
Foreign Policy (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1957), p. 151. 

<54 

aee footnote 13, above. For an account of the genesis of the Truman 
Doctrine, see Joseph M. Jones, The Fifteen Weeks (New York: The Viking Press, 
1947). 
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on the strategy of containment and compare the contingencies envisaged in Its 
concept to those tested by event. First, however, it is necessary to examine the 
strategy itself in some detail . 



The Early Years: 1947-1952 



The case for the Truman Doctrine had been argued in terms of support 
for the United Nations Charter. President Truman had said: 

The United Nations is designed to make possible lasting 
freedom and independence for ail its members. We shall 
not realize our objectives, however, unless we are willing 
to help free peoples to maintain their free institutions and 
their national integrity against aggressive movements that 
seek to impose upon them totalitarian regimes. . . ., 



35 



Then he went on to add: 



i believe that it must be the policy of Hie United States 
to support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation 
by armed minorities or by outside pressures. . . . 

The world in not static, and Hie status quo is not sacred. 

But we can not allow changes In the status quo In violation 
of the Charter of the United Nat ions by su cn" me thods as coor* 
cion, or by such subterfuges as political infiltration, in 
helping free and independent naHoru to maintain their freedom, 
the United States will be giving effect to the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. . . 

36 

Earlier in his address Preddent Truman hod noted that the United States 

had taken the lead in establishing the United Nations in order “. . .to insure the 

37 

peaceful development of nations, free from coercion. . . .“ 



^Brockway, op. cit ., p. 150. * ^lbid. , pp. 150-151 
3 'ibid., p. 150. 
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Thus, certain objectives were set forth and, concurrently, the justi- 
fication for seeking those objectives. But this was not a strategy. It did not 
articulate in any broad sense a theory of causes and effects; it did not unify the 
separate responses to separate events under the doctrine; nor did it set forth o con- 
cept of purpose that explained just what net effect the doctrine would have on the 
United States' position In the world, say, several years after. Finally it lacked 
an analysis of the state of international politics and of the effects of historical 
forces and trends. 

But this is not fair criticism; a message to Congress is no place to attempt 
communication with the elite mind Inasmuch as the circumstances usually are such 
that the true audience is the public at large rather then the members of the two 
Houses jointly assembled. 

However, several months later the intellectual case was presented, in 

a magazine of elito appeal, as an article by an unidentified but high ranking United 
38 

States' official. The authority for the article is now undoubted and the article 
Itself remains as the single best exposition of the strategy. 

The author, George F. Kennan, started his article with a frank attempt 
to psychoanalyze "the political personality of Soviet power" in terms of ideology 
and circumstance. This he felt a necessary prerequisite to effective counter-action. 
His ensuing analysis Is scholarly and persuasive. But on® might question if it was 
really necessary. Effective diplomacy has traditionally assumed that agreements and 

38 



See footnote 13, above. 
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understandings depend on a quid pro quo rather than an absence of hostile intent. 

And, that objective factors determine stats policies. Psychoanalysis might, in 

fact, cause one to confuse an adversary's desires or aims with those other courses 

that circumstance might be dictating. But a greater danger is a simple one; the 

accuracy of the findings cannot b® assured. On the other hand, if the results of the 

analysis are used merely as a basts for additional insight into the Soviet character 

39 

and motivations they can give obvious advantage to the holder. 

In any event, Kennan's analysis led him to two concepts each having 

broad implications. The first was that of an "Innate antagonism between capitalism 

40 

and socialism, 11 which accounted for their hostility and suspicion. The second 

was "the infallibility of the Kremlin," which gave rise to "iron discipline" and the 
41 

"tactical thesis." He found that the Kremlin was not on a time table and was in 
fact a very conservative international actor. Thus Soviet ideology allowed thorn to 
act rationally, as In retreating in the face of superior force, if they always main- 
tained "pressure, increasing constant pressure, toward the desired goal." 

From the foregoing, Kennan deduced that "the main element of any 
United States policy toward the Soviet Union must be that of a long-term, patient 

39 

Cf.: Walter Llppmann, The Cold War (New York; Harper and Bros., 
Inc., 1947), p. 60. "The history of diplomacy is the history of relations among 
rival powers, which did not enjoy political intimacy, and (which) did not respond 
to appeals to common purposes. H 

40 

Kennan, "The Sources of Soviet Conduct," p. 95? pages refer to 
text included in George F. Kennan, American Diplomacy 1900-1950 (New York; 
Mentor, 1951). 

41 Ibid., p. 96. ^Ibld, p. 98. 
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in 

but firm ond vigilant containment of Russian expansive tendencies." This seems 
fair enough; but tho question any diplomat should ask is, "Is this not also Hie main 
element of o policy towards any international bod-actor of considerable strength, 
irrespective of ideology?" 

The heart of the strategy of containment is contained in the following 



passage: 



It will be clearly seen that the Soviet pressure against the free 
institutions of the Western World is something that can be contained 
by the adroit end vigilant application of counter-force at a series 
of constantly shifting geographical and political points, correspon- 
ding to the shifts end maneuvers of Soviet policy, but which cannot 
be charmed or talked out of existence. The Russians look forward 
to a duel of infinite duration, and they see that already they have 
scored groat successes. . . . 

But if Ideology convinces the rulers of Russia that truth Is on 
their side and that they can therefore afford to wait, those of us 
on whom that ideology has no claim ere free to examine objectively 
the validity of that premise. The Soviet thesis not only Implies 
complete lack of control by tho West over its own economic destiny, 
it likewise assumes Russian unity, discipline and patience over an 
infinite period. Let us bring this apocalyptic vision down to earth, 
and suppose that the Western world finds the strength and resource- 
fulness to contain Soviet power over o period of ton to fifteen years. 

What does that spell for Russia Itself 7 

44 

Thus the strategy provided an objective for the West in meeting Soviet 
pressure: that is, containment of Soviet power. At the same time, the framework 
within which policy was to be made stated how Soviet pressure was to be met: that 
is, by counterforce. But counterforce wes to be used in such o way that the entire 
scope of Western relations vis-a-vis the Soviet Union was to be considered in deter- 
mining a response — a concept which unified isolated events and required that they 



43 



Kennon, op. clt., p. 9? 



^Ibid., p p. 99-100 
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be treated In relation to the whole; counterforce could thus be "geographical or 
political"; It need not be of the same kind and amount nor In the same location. 

This last gave flexibility to the West allowing It to use weapons, such as Its strong, 
diverse economy or Its Industrial plant. In which It was superior. 

Perhaps, the greatest point in favor of the strategy was its deliberate 
use of the same weapon that the Soviet purported to have In monopoly: that Is, 
the concept of time as an element In favor of the West. This last received consider- 
able attention from Kennan and he listed many reasons why he felt that it was so. 

He admitted, however, that he could not prove It. Nor could it be disproved. 
"But," he wrote, "the possibility remains... that Soviet power, like the capitalist 

world of its conception, bears within it the seeds of its own decay, and that the 

45 

sprouting of rises© seeds is well advanced." ~ This indicated an element of poli- 
tical determinism In Kennan’s thought; however, the policy did not stand or fall on 
this point. 

Obviously Kennan did not think of the strategy as "negative." As a 
diplomat of experience he knew that international relations was oriented about 
the quid pro quo and other objective factors, such as relevant strength. But con- 
tainment did not affect these; It merely introduced additional incentives to ensure 
that the Soviet respected that arrangement. Positive results could be expected, too. 
If the United States were to take the initiative. Kennan stated, "It is entirely 
possible for the United States to influence by its actions the Internal developments, 

45 fbtd., p. 104. 
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both within Russia and throughout the international Communist movement...." 4 ^ 

But this required that the United States 

. . .create among peoples of the world generally the Im- 
pression of a country which knows what it wants, which is 
coping successfully with the problems of its internal life and 
with the responsibilities of a World Power, and which has a 
spiritual vitality capable of holding Its own among the major 
ideological currents of the time. 

Eventually, the results of containment would be "either the break-up 

or the gradual mellowing of Soviet power." 49 In Kennan's mind, "There was never 

49 

a fairer test of national quality. ..." 

From the outset, containment had Its critics. Walter Uppmann took issue 
with it In positive terms. It conceded, he said, the initiative; it placed primary 
emphasis on weak peripheral states rather than on the Atlantic community; It was es- 
tablished on an unprovable and flimsy premise that Communism contained "the seeds 
of its own decay"; It was expensive In manpower which we had not while emphasizing 
least the sources of our strength; and it required o flexibility of response unattainable 
in democratic society.'"^ 

It almost seems that Mr. Uppmann was deliberately misinterpreting the 
Kennan article. Nowhere did Kennan state or imply that containment was to be sub- 
stituted for any positive American purposes that might appear. 

Nor can one find justification in Mr. Lippmann's statement that "Mr. 

X's conclusions depend (emphasis supplied) upon the optimistic prediction that . . . 

46 Kennan, op. cit ., pp. 104-105. 47 lbld., p. 105. 

4 P lbid. 49 lbid., p. 106. 

50 

Uppmann, op. cit. , pp. 29-30; pp. 21-28; p. 11; p. 19; pp. 15-17 

respectively. 
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51 

Soviet power. . .bears within Itself the seeds of its own decay. ..." The predic- 
tion was optimistic; but it was an additional and not a dependent conclusion. In 
actuality the flexibility of the response was designed to avoid just the squandering 
of manpower that Mr. Uppmann said it would entail; physical containment on the 
periphery was simply an uninspired mode of implementation; although, to an extent 
it was unavoidable. 

But there was one criticism that came home to roost. Despite all the 
fervor with which the United States fought the cold war, understanding of its purpose 
and sympathy for the restricted areas of choice never teached the level that would 
provide the high degree of flexibility on which success of the policy relied. 

During the three years until the start of the Korean War, a rudimentary 
form of containment appears to hove been United States policy. Soviet power was 
contained, not completely, but sufficiently to indicate that It would be done. In 

the process, containment became a two-edged sword and the confrontation stabilized 

of Lhts c c /? rvie ec'nceptz ^ 0110 j us-trf'C*.* 

Itself into a bl-polar concept. In fact, using only the shallowest meaningyfor vir- 
tually unlimited intensification of the cold war. Thus, for a period, no clear 
objectives, other than to be against things Russian, could bo distinguished. Archibald 
Mac Lelsh writing In 1949 observed: "Resistance to the Russians became an end and 

object in itself. And the result was a declaration of political bankruptcy such as 

52 

few agreat nations in the course of history have ever confessed to." 

51 ibid., p. 11. 

52 

Archibald Mac Lelsh, "The Conquest of America, " The Atlantic 
Monthly, August 1949, p. 21. See also, Lerche, op. clt . , pp. 2^-2^ for a 
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In addition, there was criticism that containment was negative because 

53 

It did not actively seek to destroy Communism or to free the captive peoples. 

This view gradually gained adherence until aided by the frustrations of the Korean 
War it was taken up In the political campaign of 1952 by the Republican party. 

As It was employed, containment was negative. That Is, the United 
States simply reacted to Kremlin moves by physically encircling the Soviet Union 
with a network of bases and alliances. Whether or not American counterforce could 
hove been more Imaginative is not here argued. It suffices to observe that the threat 
of expanding Communism was met and deadlock resulted. But this was not expected. 
Charles O. lerche explains that ". . .The theorists of containment had anticipated 
stalemate as the most porboble outcome of the first phaso of American action and 

54 

had devised a strategy to follow up ony success the United States might enjoy. ...” 

"The second phase, " Professor Lerche odds, 

...called for the United States to exploit Its own advantages, 
to capitalize on the difficulties Inherent in the Soviet position, 
and ultimately (emphasis supplied) to confront the Kremlin with 
such ah unfavorable situation that peaceful accommodation with 
the froe world would be the only convenient way for the leader- 
ship to escape with the regime intact . rr 

The trouble was that while jits second phase was conceptually appealing 
it turned on the sophistication of the American public for its support. And since 
sophistication was hardly an apt description of that public the policy can be said to 



similar criticism of the American reaction to Russian intransigence. 

M 

'"'For example James Burnham, Containment or liberation^ (New York: 
John Day, 1953) and Chamberlin, op. clt. , ” 



55 lbld. 



^Lerche, op. cit., p. 271. 
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have been misconceived. Indeed, a significant' portion of the public rejected the 
very objective of the second phase — that is, peaceful accommodation of Russia 
with the free world. ^ 

The Eisenhower-Dulles Revisions 

Perhaps containment was too sophisticated to be understood by the public 

in more than its obvious application to the physical holding back of the spread of 

Communism. For what was originally a "popular" policy was by the summer of 1952 

57 

a symbol of cold war frustration. 

There was the feeling that In pursuing containment the United States was 

acquiescing in the Soviet subjugation of Eastern Europe and the other "coptive 

nations." Interest groups played a part in the buildup of this attitude, but in 1952 

58 

It became a political football. 

Then, the Republican Party introduced the concept of liberation Into Hie 
campaign to elect Eisenhower that fall; Teheron, Yalta, and Potsdam were denounced 
to tho extent that they implied United States acquiescence In the status of subjugation. 
Liberation was to be accomplished by a "roll-back" of Communism from Centra! and 
Eastern Europe. It was reasoned that this could be done by creating United States' 
positions of strength which would furnish leverage. Military force was never a direst 

Cl 

J °ibid. , pp. 274f. Professor Lerche discusses the failure of the second 
phase. However, his entire treatment of the Containment Strategy, pp. 266-287, is 
relevant to an understanding of the public's attitudes. 

57 lbld., pp. 279f. 

58 

Spanier, op. cit. , pp. 99ff; lerche, op. cit., pp. 283ff. 
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factor although to portions of the United States public, liberation mecnt forceful 

59 

ejection of the Communists. ' 

At this point It might be well to look again at the original concept of 
containment to see what it had envisaged. 

First of all containment was to be a long term affair, or so it seemed. 
Kennan had mentioned 10 to 15 years which in retrospect seems very brief indeed. 
But to th© onlookers of 1947-1952, 10 to 15 years seemed far away. 

Secondly, containment had an objectives that of bringing about con- 
ditions within the Soviet Union under which the United States and the Soviet Union 
would be able to effect an accommodation, or modus vlvendl . 

Thirdly, there were the two aspects — to physically contain the Soviet 
Union and, to the extent possible, create "situations of strength" from which the 
United States could force th© Soviet to retreat. 

Fourth, there was the premise that in the application of counterforce to 
Soviet pressure, the application would be flexible as to character and location. 

Fifth, there was the obvious need for patience and imagination In pur- 
suit of containment. Success was to be measured on a net gain basis and not by 
sheer numerology. 

Finally, there was the one groat rule — avoid war. The key to th® 
whole strategy was the belief that the Soviet Union's actions were those of an oppor- 
tunistic dictatorship seeking to hold onto and to expand Its power, and that the 

5 9 tbtd. 
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leader# of this dictatorship were rational. 

It is surprising then that liberation was considered a departure from 
containment. True, it accentuated the positive where oil thot was apparent in 1952 
was the success of tho negative aspects of containment. But the "positive” aspect 
of liberation was also present in containment. For the physical containment was 
simply the sine qua non for creating the situations of strength by which the Soviet 
could be forced to retreat. When considered from the political standpoint, however. 
It is clearly evident that the public dissatisfaction with "negative containment" could 
best be exploited by changing the name to something more positive while keeping 
the essential features substantially the same . ^ 

Public dissatisfaction with containment would be hard to prove by the 
results of the election of 1952 because there were so many other subjective factors 
involved. Eisenhower was a popular hero; the Korean War was dragging Interminably; 
and It had been twenty years since the Republicans had had a President. Irrespective 
of this, however, there is evidence that containment vs. liberation was one of the 
major issues of the campaign. As Spanler writes: 

. . .TTie country desperately wanted a more vigorous and forth- 
right anti-Communlst policy that promised an end to the cold war. 

At the same time, it was unprepared to take the risks Involved: 
that Is, a policy which actively sought the liberation of the 
sateiilte states would have to accept the very definite risk of cll- 
out war with the Soviet Union. In these circumstances, the only 
king of dynamism the country could afford was a verbal dynamism. 

And this was all the people seemed to want. . . 



^Spanier, op. cit. , p. 101; "...the policy of liberation seems to have 
been devised primarily to roll back the Democrats In the United States, not the Red 
Army In Eastern Europe." 

61 |bld., pp. 101-102. 
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It seems fair to conclude that the depth and breadth of the concept of 
containment had been most Inadequately presented to the public, that they were 
not prepared for the patience and the flexibility that the approach demanded, and 
that they had not been conditioned to the expectation that there would be some 
Communist gains In the process of gaining a more decisive position for the United 
States. As noted, the frustration of the Korean War exacerbated the effect on the 
public.^ 



Thus on 20 January 1953, a new administration took office with a public 
record of having condemned the idea of “negative containment." How it visualized 
the liberation concept was shortly evidenced in the various public pronouncements 
with respect to the captive peoples. 

On 27 January 1953 Secretary Dulles addressed the nation and said. In 

part: 

Now the other purpose of our foreign policy, and this Is the 
positive aspect, must be to create in other peoples such a love 
and respect for freedom that they can never really be absorbed by 
the despotism, the totalitarian dictatorship, of the Communist 
world. ... A great deal can be done to make these peoples, 
these captive peoples, retain such a love of freedom and inde- 
pendence, and to bring such a love and determination to keep 
independence on the part of these peoples. . .who are menaced, 
that they can't be swallowed and digested by Soviet communism. 

And perhaps in time this indigestion will become so acute that it 
might bo fatal. ^ 

President Eisenhower in his first State of the Union Message on 2 February 



62 lbid., p. 98. 

°Department of State, Bulletin, Vol. 28, pp. 215-216. 
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1953 denounced In general terms the various wartime agreements where they per- 
tained to extending Soviet domination. He said: 

We ihail never acquiesce in the enslavement of any people 
in order to purchase fancied gain for ourselves. I shall ask th© 

Congress at a later date to join in an appropriate resolution making 
clear that this government recognizes no kind of commitment con- 
tained in secret understandings of the past with foreign governments 
which permit this kind of enslavement.^ 

However, there was a part of the public to whom liberation meant 
fairly imminent physical liberation — inasmuch as the concept had been presented 
as a cure for the ills of containment. Thus Interest in the mode of implementa- 
tion continued. Pressure from the press to expand on the liberation of captured 
nations theme resulted In Secretary Dulles stating on 13 February 1953 that the pro- 
posed joint declaration by the Congress and by the President (on captive peoples) 
had two primary purposes, the second of which was . .to register equally drama- 
tically the desire and hope of the American people that the captive people shall be 
66 

liberated.” 



The actual draft resolution on captive peoples was similar In sub- 
stance but phrased in terms of democratic principles. 

The resolution proclaimed: 

. . .the hope that the peoples who have been subjected to the 
captivity of Soviet despotism shall again enjoy the right of self- 
determination within a framework which will sustain the peace; 
that they shall again have the right to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live, and that sovereign rights of 



64 Jbld., p. 200 65 terch®, op. cit ., p. 234. 

^Deportment of State, Bulletin, Vol. 28, p. 330. 
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self-government shell be restored to them ell In accordance 
with the pledge of the Atlantic Charter. ^ 

Before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Secretary Dulles 
testified in support of the resolution but imparted a more conceptual explanation 
from the standpoint of foreign policy. As a matter of fact the statement of 26 
February 1953 sounds very much like it could be part of K finnan's original expo- 
sition of containment. In part it reads as follows: 

So long as there Is doubt as to the attitude of the United 
States. ..the captive peoples feel that they have no choice 
but to be passive victims allowing themselves to be made tools 
of further aggression. If we want to maintain and stimulate 
the spirit of freedom which eventually will peacefully frus- 
trate the oppressive design of Soviet despotism and disintegrate 
Hie over-extended despotism, the first. . .step Is to make clea 
. . .that. . .the United States seeks, as one of its peaceful 
goals, that these enslaved national groups. . .shall recover 
genuine independence. 

The emphasis on "peacefully frustrating" the Soviet wos not new. Secretary Dulles 
had taken that position as far back as 1950 in his book War or Peoce. Preventive 
war — or any form of military aggression — was ruled out fust as in the containment 
thesis. President Elsenhower made this definite In his first inaugural address: 

Abhoring war as a chosen way to balk the purposes of those 
who threaten us, we hold it to be the first task of statesmanship 
to develop the strength that will deter the forces of aggression 
and promote the conditions of peace . ^ 

On the 16th and 18th of April, President Eisenhower and then Secre- 
tary Dulles made important policy addresses which were significant because they 



68 



67 tbld., p. 354. 
69 |bid., p. 169 
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occurred six weeks after the death of Stalin. But there was no real change In their 
substance. While holding the door open to peace, the Elsenhower foreign policy 
was remarkably like that which had precseded It for six years. ^ 

If there were ony need for further evidence that basic policy was 
a continuation of containment and that the public Image of liberation was blurred, 
it was furnished by two Illustrations. 

On the 22nd of June 1953, worker's riots erupted In East Berlin and 
East Germany. In the mind of much of the public this was the type of event theft 
liberation hod envisaged. That the contrary was the object of the administration was 
made perfectly plan by Secretary Dulles In a statement to the press o week later. 

He remarked: 



In my book War or Peace . . . I said: 'The Communist structure 
Is over extended, over rigid, and ill-founded. It could be shaken 
If the difficulties that were latent were activated.' ! went on to 
point out that this does not mean an armed revolt which would 
precipitate o massacre, but that short of this the people could 
demonstrate an Independence such that the Soviet Communist 
leaders would come to recognize the futility of trying to hold cap- 
tive so many peoples. ^ 

Again, this is moro in the context of George Kennan's original 
treatise on containment than In the public Image of liberation. United States re- 
sponse to the Polish riots in the summer of 1956, the Polish government crisis that 
fall, and the Hungarian revolt which followed so closely, confirmed the United 
States' position. 



' °Both addresses were before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. Their texts are contained in Department of State, Bulletin, Vol. 28, pp. 
599-603 and pp. 603-608. 

n ib!d., Vol. 29, p. 40 . 
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The second evidence of United States commitment to containment 
rather than liberation Is also deeply wrapped up in the paradox that the public Image 
of the two concepts was a thing apart from their treatment by policy makers. It is 
In the concept of massive retaliation. 

To the public, at least part of Hie appeal of liberation lay In the 
hypothesis that it would reduce defense costs because United States military power 
would be used in its most efficient manner — that is, as a deterrent. But deterrence 
was a key aim of containment. Thus, at the outset of the new administration plans 
were made to place the United States defenses on a long range basis with the whole 
of United States policy functioning under the umbrella of nuclear power. 

Many critics of this aspect of United States policy treated the subject 
superficially. That is, they purported to see a contradiction ?n the emphasis on the 
positive aspects of liberation while at the same time reducing the military capability 
to respond to less than nuclear warfare. Actually, of course, there was no contra- 
diction from the standpoint of strategy since the United States did briefly, at least, 
possess a vast superiority in nuclear weapons. The only catch was that the nuclear 
deterrent had to be credible and willingness to employ it recognized by the Soviet 
Union. To this task Mr. Dulles addressed himself with considerable vigor and skill. 

So much so. In feet, that he was accused of “brinksmanship. " 

It will be remembered that there was no rigidity In Mr. Kerman's 
original thesis; containment could be effected by counterforce in varying degrees 
applied at points other than those affected by Communist pressure. Mr. Dulles simply 
developed this theme to its ultimate by creating the Idea that response meant nuclear 
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attack on the Soviet Union ~ a form of "blackmail” that then superior United 
States 1 strength permitted. 

Finally, as a result of a speech in January 1954 it come to be known 

as the doctrine of massive retaliation. To the public end indeed to much of the 

world, this inferred a nuclear response or none at all. Actually Mr. Dulles had 

said that we "depend primarily upon a groat capacity to retaliate. Instantly, by 

means and at places of our choosing. That permits a selection of military means in- 

72 

stead of a multiplication of means." The doctrine was constantly being explained 

and In the process of explanation, "graduated response" was fitted Into the origina! 

concept. This could mean conventional forces if appropriate to the situation. For 

although the critics talked as though the United States had only its nuclear power, 

the actual fact was that there was a considerable balanced force conventionally 

equipped, though indeed it was purposely deemphasized in the effort to increase the 
73 

nuclear credibility. 

In any event, the validity of massive retaliation rested on two 
assumptions: that the United States possessed a virtual nuclear monopoly and that it 
was willing to resort to its us® on relatively slight provocation. Probably neither of 
these assumptions were correct for more than a brief period, if at all. But If the 

72 ibid., Vol. 30, p. 103. 

73 

This, of course, depended on what kind of action one prepared for. 
For an argument thet the Administration did not for long seriously consider the 
massive retaliation doctrine see Reitzel, op. cit ., pp. 444-445: "While there 
has been no official repudiation of the thesis (massive retaliation), there is littla 
indication that It Is sorlously relied upon as cn instrument of policy." 
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doctrine was to bo attacked It bed to be on these grounds. 

Thus, It can b© seen that when the polemic Is stripped to Its core 
there Is an Inner resemblance in the thrust of national strategy css conceived both 
before and after January 1953. This continuity was reflected In the New Look 
military policy which began evolving in the Spring of 1953. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE NEW LOOK IN MILITARY POLICY 
I. INTRODUCTION 

If Is, perhaps, easier to understand the Nevr Look If It Is kept In 

mind that It was created In an effort to correct what were held to be deficiencies 

In existing policy. In 1952 and 1953 the outlook of the struggle with Communism 

was for an encounter of Indefinite duration. Yet the defense effort then required 

imposed tax burdens, economic dislocations, and a domestic status quo that were 

more in keeping with a struggle that had a foreseeable terminal point. Also, the 

character of the United States defense forces did not seem to take account of Its 

manpower deficiency vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. As Walter Lfppmcnn had pointed 

out In 1947, responding to pressure in kind was not practicable because it required 

a large standing army for an indefinite period.^ 

Samuel Huntington has noted that by the end of 1952, a gap had 

opened between the Truman Administration's military and domestic goals — a gap 

that was brought about by Its success In plugging a previously existing (1946-1953) 

gap between military policy and foreign policy (In other words the gap between 

2 

aspiration or pretense on the one hand and capability on the other). 8ut, con- 
tinued Professor Huntington, "It was obviously too late. . .for the Truman Adminis- 

V'/alter Llppmann, The Cold War (New York: Harper and Bros., 
Inc., 1947), pp. 19ff. 

2 

Samuel P. Huntington, The Common Defense (New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1961), p. 64. 
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